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of course, fully recognized. In the long chapter devoted to him (nearly a 
hundred and fifty pages) the author's rather summary methods of exposition, 
naturally adopted in a book designed for the general reader, are not always 
adequate for the highly technical matters that have to be treated, at least 
in a general way; but the general reader will doubtless appreciate the help 
that he receives from Wundt's first American pupil and one of the ' founders ' 
of experimental psychology in this country in beginning to understand the 
nature of the problems and methods of modern psychology, as interpreted 
by the founder of the Leipzig school. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Historical Studies in Philosophy. By Emile Boutroux. Authorized transla- 
tion by Fred Rothwell. London, Macmillan and Co., 1912. — pp. xi, 336. 
The studies contained in this volume are on Socrates, Aristotle, Boehme, 
Descartes and Kant. A paper on the Influence of Scotch Philosophy on 
French Philosophy which was included in the original collection has been 
omitted, together with a few minor details, presumably as being of less general 
interest. There is a short introductory essay defining the author's method. 
According to this, the chief task of the historian of philosophy is to expound 
the thought of each philosopher; all other considerations are subordinate. 
Incidentally a philosopher is described as one who brings men's scientific 
conceptions face to face with their beliefs and seeks to discover the relations 
of the two. How far Boutroux succeeds with this method in the present 
studies, the writer of this notice tried to set forth in a review published in these 
pages (Vol. VII, 191-194) shortly after the appearance of the original edition 
in 1897. Repeated use of the work has served but to confirm the opinion then 
expressed of the rare excellence of these papers, particularly of the masterly 
combination of breadth, range, lucidity and condensation shown in the ency- 
clopaedic articles on Aristotle and Kant, and more especially of the penetration 
and grasp of the essay on Socrates. This essay seems really for the first time 
to have touched the central spring of the philosophic aim of Socrates and done 
justice to his significance as the founder of moral science. 

The translation in the main is fluent, readable and correct. Why should 
it not be? Boutroux writes very short sentences and they seldom present to 
any one with even a moderate knowledge of French the least difficulty in idiom 
or construction. A phrase like a, se mettre au rouet, applied to the soul, is an 
exception, and the translator can hardly be said to have met the problem very 
successfully with his version, "bring itself into a state of embarrassment, 
placing itself before a spinning-wheel, as it were" (p. 195). But besides a 
competent knowledge of the foreign language, the translation of a work in 
philosophy also requires, among other things, a certain familiarity with the 
subject-matter. How far the present translation falls short in both respects 
may be illustrated by the following examples. Such are the transcription of 
the French spelling of proper names, — Sebastien Franck, Nicolas de Cusa, 
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Iena, and the hyphenated Karl-Leonhard Reinhold; such too are the references 
to the 'criterium' of truth (p. 32), the 'exterior' reason (p. 179), the moral 
'mobile' (for 'motives,' p. 291 and elsewhere), the opposition of spirit to 
'extent' (pp. 237, 246), and mathematics as the 'king' of sciences (p. 245; 
scientia, fern.; Fr., la science royale). These are minor defects. On the other 
hand, it is positively false to state that Kant lectured on ' philosophic En- 
cyclopedism,' whatever that may be (p. 259; Fr., V encyclopedic philosophigue) 
and that he declared it necessary to give security to faith by abolishing 
'learning' (p. 284; Fr., le savoir). But there is worse yet. On p. 200 is a 
sentence beginning, "Whereas the latter, God the person, set before himself," 
which, by inserting the words here italicized, utterly obscures and indeed 
contradicts the meaning. The French reads, Tandis qu'il plagait devant lui, 
etc. The sentence occurs in an exposition of Boehme's doctrine of the Trinity. 
We have just been told that an eternal Nature, and not only divine Wisdom, 
is essential to the birth of God as person, personality requiring not merely 
self-knowledge, but outwardly directed love and action. Then follows the 
sentence referred to. The idea which is expressed is that God, in setting 
before himself eternal Wisdom, posited himself only as an ideal Trinity, a 
potential personality, whereas he first acquired actual personality by creating 
an opposing Nature pliant to his will. The translator's mistake here is the 
more inexcusable because he goes out of his way to make it. The following, 
again, result from sheer ignorance. Kant's 'syllogisms of reason,' in the 
Dialectic, are said (p. 286) to 'infer' the unconditioned as their starting-point. 
But inference, as even the tyro in logic knows, is not the beginning of reasoning, 
but the end, and the original correctly says supposent. Again, Kant's critical 
defence of teleology is well expressed in the statement that the principle is for 
him unassailable du moment oil il n'est qu'un point de vue sur les choses, that is, 
as merely a subjective way of looking at things; but it is converted into 
nonsense by the rendering, "when there is only one point of view upon things " 
(p. 298). Again, in seeking the general principles implied in common speech, 
the dialectician, it is said, should push the enquiry as far as possible, doit 
remonter le plus haut possible, as Socrates did in defining virtue; this in the 
translation becomes the absurd demand that he "must go back as far as 
possible into antiquity" (p. 67). But it is needless to multiply illustrations. 
It is in points like these that the quality of a translator shows itself, and 
unfortunately quite a long list could be made of them, even allowing for some 
like 'electics' for 'eclectics' (p. 320) and 'moral' for ' physical ' (p. 71, 
line 11) as due to oversights in proof-reading. Such mistakes should not 
occur in a translation which is ' authorized.' They mar the usefulness even 
of a book that is in general to be depended on, as this is. The work should 
be taken in hand and revised for a second edition by a scholar equally com- 
petent in French and in philosophy. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 



